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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines the Alberta Fine Option Program 
as a diversion program in its first thirteen months of 
Operation. Diversion is defined and its theoretical origins 
as well as practical utilities are discussed. The program 
is then explained and the process as it existed at the time 
of study is mapped out. 

From a descriptive analysis of the program it was 
discovered that while the rates of successful completion 
were high, relative to the total number of fines defaulted, 
participation was extremely low. The voluntary phase of 
the program, in fact, appeared most effective in getting 
defaulters to pay their fine rather than in referring them 
for community service labour. 

Of the two phases of the program the institutional 
phase had a higher rate of successful completion than did 
the voluntary phase. It was also observed that the volun- 
tary population consisted almost exclusively of Edmontonians 
and attracted very few natives. These two groups 
represented substantial proportions of the institutional 
default population. Relationships between age and outcome, 
employment and outcome, and amounts of fine and outcome 
were found among voluntary participants although only the 
relationship on the fine variable was in the predicted 


direction. No corresponding relationships were found among 
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institutional participants where successful completion was 
uniformly high across the background variables examined. 

The institutional selection process was next examined. 
In the voluntary program acceptance into the program 
appeared to be almost automatic. In the institutional 
program participation was limited to less than one in three 
by the institutional selection process. 

The eight official reasons for rejection were then 
examined and categorized into three general groups. These 
included: technical reasons for exclusion, the inmates' 
choice of an alternative and finally discretionary reasons 
for exclusion. The technical reasons for exclusion were 
found to account for more than half of the institutional 
rejections. The inmates' choice of an alternative was the 
next most frequently used reason for exclusion followed 
by discretionary reasons which accounted for less than 
ten percent of the institutional default population. Those 
rejected for discretionary reasons were differentiated 
PCOMmecneeinstitucional A.F.O.P. participants’ ain their rate 
of alcoholism, commission of alcohol related offences and 
their history of serious violent offences. 

Since discretionary rejections accounted for such a 
minor proportion of the institutional rejections it appears 
unlikely that the institutional selection process was 
overtly responsible for that program's higher rate of 


successful completion. It is more likely the case 
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that the differences were due to inherent differences in the 

supervision and administration of the institutional program. 
In the final chapter a number of recommendations in 

the form of policy implications for the future evolution 

of the program are made. The essence of these recommenda- 

tions is that future efforts should be directed at increas- 

ing participation in the voluntary program since it is this 

phase of the program which best exemplifies one of the 

central tenents of diversion, that being the minimization 


of penetration into the criminal justice system. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
The Alberta Fine Option Program: 
Diversion from Incarceration for Minor Offenders. 


On February 6, 1976 the Alberta Fine Option Program 
begain in response to the recommendations by the Kirby 
Commission (1975) that, "A pilot project should be organized 
in which the option of community work is open to persons 
who are unable to pay fines." The program has since been 
operationalized for over a year and has attempted to provide 
an option to incarceration for fine defaulters and potential 
defaulters who, without the program, would be unable to 
satisfy their fines. This specific type of program is 
relatively new to the field of corrections although not 
unprecedented. Programs of a similar nature have been 
implemented in Saskatchewan, California and Great Britain. 

While Fine Option programs themselves are not yet 
widely used or accepted, they reflect part of a larger 
trend in the area of corrections aimed at the reduction 
of offender involvement in the criminal justice system. 
Programs of this nature are defined as diversion programs. 
Since diversion programs essentially attempt to provide 
alternative approaches to standard methods of processing 
within the justice system, it is imperative that such 
measures be closely scrutinized in an effort to determine 


the exact nature of the effect they have upon the system. 
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Because the justice system plays an important and necessary 
function within society, it is essential that any changes 
Or alterations to the system should be analyzed carefully 
to ensure that changes made do in fact improve upon the 
system or stated differently, that new programs do not 
inadvertantly create more problems than they are designed 
to solve. 

Because the Alberta Fine Option Program does have major 
implications for the manner in which justice is administered 
in the province of Alberta, it is necessary that the pro- 
gram be evaluated carefully in its initial stages. It will 
be the purpose of this research to perform such an evalua- 
tion. Before discussing the details of the Fine Option 
Program and the nature of the analysis to be performed, 

a brief discussion of diversion in general is necessary to 
place the Fine Option Program in a proper perspective with 


regards to its goals, purposes and underlying philosophy. 


Diversion. 


Some writers have suggested that the theoretical 
foundations of diversion theory from a criminological point 
of view are to be found in labeling theory. According to 
Vorenberg and Vorenberg (1973:153): 


...underlying early diversion is the so-called 
"labeling" theory. This theory hypothesizes 
that society's label may be accepted in part by 
the individual himself. Therefore, imposing 
the status and label of a convicted criminal 
makes recidivism more likely. 
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It is therefore reasoned that diversion would serve 
to minimize contact with the judicial system and consequently 
reduce subsequent criminal involvement. 

While this line of reasoning does provide diversion 
with a theoretical basis, it may be somewhat questionable 
empirically. As R. J. Lundman (1976:433) notes: 

Diversion programs...were informed by labeling 

theory and emerged at a time when the results 

of empirical examinations of labeling notions 

were generally supportive. AS a consequence, 

there was reason to believe that diversion 

programs would lower recidivism rates - l.e., 

lower the probability of career deviance. The 

problem however, is that these programs were 

launched in the absence of adequate empirical 

examination of the labeling framework. 

While the status of labeling theory may be called into 
question, the credibility of diversion theory is not 
necessarily destroyed. While labeling theory may serve 
as the theoretical origin, it is not the sole basis of 
diversion. Relative to the lack of success of programs 
which have attempted treatment or rehabilitation (as reported 
in such comprehensive works as Lipton, Martinson and Wilks 
1975), it is reasoned that diversion programs are at least 
as effective, while having the advantages of being more 
economical and reducing the over-burden on the courts and 
penal institutions. This notion is reflected in a 1968 
report to the California Legislative Committee on Criminal 
Procedures which states: 

There is no evidence that more severe penalties 


deter crime more effectively than less severe 
penalties. There is evidence that large numbers 
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of offenders can be effectively supervised in 

the community at insignificant risk and consid- 

erable saving in public expenses. (Ward 1973:200). 

Justifications of diversion programs which argue that 
they are as effective while being more humane and economical, 
however, have also been challenged. Lerman (1973) examines 
the California Youth Authority's Community Treatment Project, 
(a large scale juvenile diversion program) and found that 
the program, which was supposed to be more treatment 
Orientated and economical, evolved into a program which was 
not only more punative but in the long run more expensive. 

While Lerman's work demonstrates that there can be 
differences between the intended and actual results which 
eventuate from well intentioned diversion programs, his 
work is not sufficient to dismiss diversion programs out 
of hand. Lerman examines only one such program and, as 
must be realized, diversion programs can occur at a variety 
of points along the judicial process. What Lerman does 
demonstrate is that it cannot be assumed that the advantages 
intended by diversion programs are necessarily realized. 
Not only can there be differences between intended and 
actual program results, but the greater use of discretion 
in diversion programs may lead to accusations of unfair or 
inconsistent treatment. While diversion programs are 
designed to by-pass or eliminate certain more formal 
processes of the judicial system, they may also eliminate 


the due process which is at least theoretically inherent 
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in these formalized systems. 

It is therefore necessary to carefully examine each 
diversion program not only in terms of how well it achieves 
its objectives, but also in terms of the intened and 
unintended consequences that result from the institution of 
aepartLculan program. 

Despite the lack of consensus on the advantages or 
disadvantages of diversion programs and the limited quantity 
of research done on many such programs, the current trend 
in corrections seems to be towards the greater use of 
diversionary programs. The Report of the Canadian Committee 
on Corrections (Ouimet, 1969) advocates the use of community- 
based correctional methods in place of imprisonment wherever 
such programs are possible. The Law Reform Commission of 
Canada similarly argues that, "the criminal law and its 
processes are a last and limited resort...the criminal law 
and its sanctions should be used with restraint" (Working 
Paper 7:25). Recommendations of this nature are more often 
based upon a dissatisfaction with the current penal system 
than they are upon empirical evidence that more favorable 
alternatives exist. Whether or not diversion programs are 
able to provide such alternatives remains to be demonstrated. 
The fact that diversion programs are a current trend in 
the area of corrections however, does make such program 


primary candidates for correctional research. 
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If diversion programs are to be meaningfully examined 
it becomes necessary to define the type of diversion studied 
beyond the general definition of "the minimization of 
penetration of offenders into the criminal justice system" 
(Galet 1976:1). It is readily apparent that diversion from 
the criminal justice system can occur at a number of 
decision points within the system. According to the Law 
Reform Commission of Canada, the term diversion is used 
to cover a broad range of programs serving a variety of 
functions which include "community absorption," "police 
screening," "pre-trial diversion" and "alternatives to 
imprisonment" (Working Paper 7:4). To meaningfully discuss 
diversion then, beyond a general discussion of the 
philosophy and principles of diversion in general, it is 
necessary to place the type of diversion examined within 
a context which tells us: "(1) what the process is by 
which diversion takes place; (2) what the person is 
diverted from - i.e., what is diversion instead of? and 
(3) what is he diverted to?" (Vorenberg and Vorenberg, 
TOg3:2ile52,) 1. 

Placed within this context, a discussion of the 
Alberta Fine Option Program as a diversion program becomes 
more meaningful. The process through which diversion takes 
place is the contact between the fine defaulter and the 
fine option program and the subsequent involvement in 


the program. What the fine defaulter is diverted from is 
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incarceration for failing to satisfy his fine. What the 
fine defaulter is diverted to is community service or 
treatment programs through which he is able to work off 
his fine. 

Placed within the categories defined by the Law Reform 
Commission of Canada, the Alberta Fine Option Program 
would be considered as diversion as an "alternative to 
imprisonment." This would place the fine option program 
in a category with other diversion programs such as absolute 
or conditional discharge, restitution, suspended sentence, 
probation, community service orders and parole release, 
all of which can be designated as post-conviction diver- 
Sion. The programs mentioned have all been studied to 
various degrees and report various degrees of success 
(Lipton, Martinson and Wilks, 1975). Studies which are of 
particular interest to the present research are two studies 
which have dealt specifically with fine option programs. 

The Government of Saskatchewan reports that of 882 
participants in their fine option program in 1975, 74.5% 
successfully completed their work option. The majority 
of people involved with the program were native and most 
were unemployed indicating that the program was reaching 
the groups who were previously over-represented in the 
population of incarcerated fine defaulters. They further 
reported that the fine option program had reduced the 


institutional population of persons incarcerated for 
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default in payment of fines. (Review Committee Report, 
Government of Saskatchewan 1976:11-15). 

The California Office of Criminal Justice Planning 
report similar results with their Court Referral Program. 
In this program, over 4,000 convicted misdemeanants were 
placed in community service agencies to work off fines. 
These offenders completed 250,000 hours of community 
service and the program had an 80% work assignment comple- 
tion rate for the second consecutive year. (California 
Office of Criminal Justice Planning, 1974:27). 

While these two studies demonstrate the feasibility 
of fine option programs, they leave many questions unanswered 
which the following research will attempt to answer. For 
example, reporting completion rates for fine option parti- 
cipants can be misleading in that those who participate 
May represent a very small proportion of the total popula- 
tion of fine defaulters. This point will be demonstrated 
in a later section of this paper. 

To conclude the discussion of diversion then, it 
should be noted that while diversion theory has it's 
theoretical basis in labeling theory, labeling theory 
itself is not very ammenable to empirical testing. The 
problems of trying to determine the effects of an officially 
imposed label as opposed to the effects of some more 
informal method or no punishment at all, presents ethical 


as well as methodological problems. It becomes very 
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difficult to determine if subsequent criminal involvement 
is the result of offical processing and labeling or the 
result of any of a number of other variables which come 
intowsplay< 

However, because diversion is functional in areas 
Otherethanithe reduction of official labeling, it is 
possible to examine the effects of diversion programs 
without necessarily testing labeling theory per se. Diver- 
sion programs are meant to be functional in reducing the 
over burden on the court system and penal institutions 
and consequently may be examined in terms of how well 
they achieve these goals and how the achievement of these 
goals affects the judicial system. In the case of the 
fine option program diversion may serve to create greater 
equality within the judicial system by presenting an 
alternative to incarceration for those with less ability 
to satisfy fines through cash payment. By examining the 
extent to which the program is able to reach its target 
populations (i.e., those presently incarcerated for fine 
default) it can be determined how effective the program 
is in reducing the inequalities inherent in a sanctioning 
system which is based on the ability to pay. 

In short, diversion programs attempt to more than 
eliminate the official imposition of a label. Among their 
objectives is the reduction of the work load and costs 


of the judicial system. They provide alternatives which 
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hopefully reduce the degradation and prisonization effects 
often associated with more formalized sanctioning. And 
finally, as in the case of fine option programs, they 
attempt to create amore equal system of punishment by 
providing alternatives other than incarceration for lower 


income groups. 


The Alberta Fine Option Program. 


The Alberta Fine Option Program (A.F.O.P.), as is the 
case with many new programs in their developmental stages, 
has undergone a number of transitions in its efforts to 
become a workable and efficient system. Before proceeding 
with the proposed research, it is necessary to map out 
the system as it existed at the time of study. Figures 
1 and 2 are flow charts which map out the process of the 
A.F.O.P. in its entirety. The program actually consists 
of two distinct phases, the pre-institutional (or front- 
door approach, as it is referred to by the program staff) 
and the institutional or back-door approach. The back- 
door approach is the more recent ammendment to the program 


and has only been in existence since November 9, 1976. 


The front-door approach has been operational since February 


Cy L976. 
The process involved in the system is as follows. 
The process begins when the court imposes a fine with time 


to pay and a default clause which indicates that if the 
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fine is not paid within the prescribed time, a prison 
sentence of X number of days will be imposed. If the 

time to pay expires and the fine has not been satisfied, 

a warrant is signed and held by the clerk of the court 

and the A.F.O.P. is notified. The A.F.O.P. then issues 

a letter of invitation to the individual which reminds 

him of his fine, informs him that his time to pay has 
expired and informs him that he has the option of community 
service if he is unable to pay his fine. The telephone 
number and address of the A.F.O.P. is given and the 
individual is urged to contact the program staff immediately. 
The person is given 14 days to respond, after which time 

a warrant is issued for his arrest. If the person does 
respond within the 14 day time limit, he is interviewed 

and has the fine option program explained to him. He is 
told that he will be able to work his fine off at the 

rate of $3.00 per hour by working for a community service 
agency.1l The client is assigned to an agency on the basis 
of his skills and availability of positions at the agency. 
A voucher is sent to the agency notifying them of the 
placement and the number of hours of work which is required 
Of ‘the «client'#’ If the clrent fails to respond) to: the 
agency within the deadline, the voucher is returned to 

the A.F.O.P., the client is "cancelled" and the warrant 

for his arrest is issued. If the client reports to the 


agency, he is assigned work, given a deadline for completion 
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and the A.F.O.P. is notified. When the client completes 
the work service, the agency fills out the voucher and 
returns it to the A.F.O.P. In the event that the client 
only completes a portion of the work which is assigned to 
him and required to satisfy his fine, then his fine is 
pro-rated” on the basis of the work completed and the 
warrant for his arrest is issued. If the fine has been 
Satisfied in its entirety, the A.F.O.P. notifies the clerk 
of the court, the warrant is cancelled and the person has 
successfully completed the program. 

If one were now to look at the success rates reported 
in the Saskatchewan and California studies, it becomes 
obvious that their reports of successes are somewhat 
misleading. Of the people referred to work service projects 
the majority do complete their projects and satisfy their 
fines. The people referred to work service, however, 
represent a very small proportion of the total fine defaulters. 
This is demonstrated by the figures for the Alberta project, 
from February 1976 through February 1977. Of 3,976 letters 
sent to fine defaulters, 2,986 failed to respond or were 
sent back because of incorrect addresses. Another 967 
responded by settling their fine through cash payment. Of 
the total 3,976 fine defaulters, only 126 were referred to 
work service. The completion rates for clients who have 
been referred is what has been reported in the Saskatchewan 


and California studies. While the completion rates of 
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75-80% are admittedly very high, it can be seen that 
referred clients represent a very small proportion of the 
total fine defaulters. 

It was a recognition of this fact and a desire to 
reach more of the total population of fine defaulters which 
led to the development of the institutional or back-door 
approach to the fine option program. The back-door approach 
is that aspect of the program which comes into effect when 
the defaulter has failed to respond to the letter of 
invitation or has otherwise been unsuccessful through the 
front-door approach and as a consequence is arrested for 
fine default. Fine defaulters are screened upon their 
arrival at Fort Saskatchewan Correctional Institution 
and interviewed for participation in the A.F.O.P. If for 
some reason the inmate is judged unsuitable or does not 
wish to participate in the program, he serves his time 
at the institution in order to satisfy his fine. 

Reasons why the inmate might be screened out of the 
program at this stage would include the following: 

(1) The inmate may simply not wish to participate. C2 pee 
a person's sentence is under 5 days he is ineligible at 
the institutional phase. (3) The inmate may have further 
charges or a mandatory sentence in addition to his fine, 
in which case he would not properly be defined as a 

fine defaulter. (4) The inmate may not received medical 


clearance and for this reason be judged unsuitable for 
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work and consequently ineligible for the fine option program. 
(5) The inmate may be enrolled in a Fort Saskatchewan 
Correctional Institute program which better suits his 
needs or wants. (6) Finally, the inmate may simply be 
judged unsuitable. This could occur for a number of 
reasons. The inmate may have a history of violent offences, 
or may be considered a security risk. If an inmate has 
already been through the program through the front-door 
approach and failed to complete his assignment or respond 
to the options offered, he may also be judged unsuitable. 

If the inmate is not screened out for one of the 
above reasons, he is transferred to Belmont for an interview 
with the A.F.O.P. staff. The inmates are again screened 
DyetnerwA~h.O.P. statf according to the above criteria to 
ensure eligibility and either accepted or rejected from 
the program on this basis. Those rejected are returned 
to Fort Saskatchewan Correctional Institution to complete 
the remainder of their sentence or are enrolled in one of 
the Belmont programs other than the fine option program. 
Those accepted into the program are placed into one of 
three programs within the A.F.O.P. They may be placed into 
the community service program to work off their fine. 
They may be placed in the work program if they already 
have paid employment or are able to secure such employment 
and satisfy their fine through cash on an installment 


basis. Or, if there is a serious drug or alcohol problem, 
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the inmate may satisfy his fine through completion of a 
treatment program offered through Belmont. 

In its first five months of operation (November 1976 - 
March 1977) the back-door program interviewed and 
screened 438 fine defaulters, 120 of whom were enrolled 
in the A.F.O.P., and 318 who were rejected for the various 
reasons mentioned above. As can be seen, the back-door 
approach has lead to an increase in the number of fine 
defaulters who have become involved in the A.F.O.P. However, 
it is also apparent that most fine defaulters are still not 


being included in the program. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Methodological Approach and Problems. 


The purpose of the present research will be twofold. 
The initial phase of the study will be mainly descriptive 
and will attempt to evaluate the program in terms of the 
extent to which the A.F.O.P. is able to serve as an 
alternative to the population of fine defaulters and pro- 
ceed by comparing the effectiveness of the various aspects 
of the program. The second aspect of the research will 
address the issue of differential involvement in the 
A.F.O.P. and will do so by examining participant profiles 
of prisoners who are referred as well as those who are 
not referred to the fine option program via the institu- 


tional route. 
The Study Population. 


While the program has been operational in both Calgary 
and Edmonton, the present research will focus only on the 
Edmonton program since information on the Edmonton system 
is more readily available to the author. The study will 
further be limited to males since the number of female 
participants in the A.F.O.P. is too small to merit inclusion 
in the study. 

The study population will include clients from the 


institutional and the voluntary branches of the program. 
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The institutional population will include all fine defaulters 
sent to Fort Saskatchewan Correctional Institute from 
Wovembperas), 1976e0ntihliMarch 31,81977vetFes .Cedetis. the 

only institution in the Edmonton area designated to handle 
fine defaulters so that the population will include all 

fine defaulters who have gone the institutional route from 
the inception of the back-door program up to and including 
the month of March. 

The population from the voluntary or front-door approach 
will include all clients who have responded for interview 
between the time the program began (February 6, 1976) 
through March 31, 1977. The front-door program unfortunately 
provides no information on those who respond by paying off 
their fine in full nor on those who fail to respond to the 
letter of invitation. It is also the case that information 
drawn from the front-door approach is generally less 
extensive and complete than the information available via 
the institutional program. A few explanatory comments on 
this issue would seem appropriate at this point. 

It has been a personal observation from a preliminary 
examination of files that the amount of information gathered 
On an individual as he passes through the judicial system 
seems inversely proportional to the person's status within 
the system. That is, if the person is found guilty of a 
minor offence for which a fine is deemed an appropriate 


disposition, very little information is gathered on the 
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individual other than name, address and type of offence. 
If the fine is paid, the individual is considered a free 
citizen and is not subjected to any further inquiry. 
However, if the person fails to, or is unable to, pay his 
fine and responds to the fine option program to work off 
his fine, slightly more information is gathered on the 
individual in such areas as his marital status, age, 
educational level, ethnic origin and employment status. 
If, however, the individual defaults his fine and fails to 
respond, he is, upon arrest, treated as any other criminal 
offender and subjected to an indepth classification 
interview. In such a case information on social habits 
(drug and alcohol use), family relationship, employment 
history, medical condition, welfare status, previous con- 
viction and sentencing record, ethnic origin, number of 
dependents, education and occupation, is recorded. 

Because of the more limited quality of the data from 
the voluntary aspect of the fine option program, the 
information obtained from this group will be used only for 
the first phase, or the previously mentioned descriptive 
aspect of the analysis. The analysis of referral differences 
will focus solely on the institutional data. Not only is 
this data more suited to the latter type of analysis 
because it considers more variables which may discriminate 
between the two groups, but the institutional data contains 


information on all types of fine defaulters and not just 


he 


those who are referred for work service. For example, 
within the institutional population, information is avail- 
able on those who pay their fine immediately after arrest, 
those who are referred for the fine option program, those 
who are judged unsuitable or do not wish to participate, 
and finally those who are successful completers and those 
who are not. In short, the institutional population 
represents the group of all fine defaulters with the 
potential for involvement in the A.F.O.P. and not just 
those who actually initiate contact as is the case with 
the front-door population. 

The study population over-all will therefore include 
all males involved with the A.F.O.P. from the beginning 
of both the institutional and voluntary programs until the 
end of March 1977. The nature of the analysis to be 
performed on the data collected will be discussed in the 


following section. 
The Analysis. 


The high rate of incarceration in Canada and particularly 
in Alberta can be identified as one of the factors which 
has led to the development of programs such as the A.F.O.P., 
which is designed to reduce the number of minor offenders 
being sent to prison. The extent of the problem is indicated 
in a study by Cousineau and Veevers (1972), that reports 


that Canada has the highest rate of incarceration among 
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all of the western nations. While this point has been 
disputed by Waller and Chan (1974), the rate of incarcera- 
tion in Canada is still admittedly very high, even if not 
the highest in the western world. In a study which compares 
incarceration rates within Canada, Mathews (1972) reports 
that of all provinces, Alberta has the highest "incarcera- 
mom OmcCOnV1ACLION ratios in-thesnation.#) Thiswpoint) has 
Similarly been disputed by Swanton (1973) who demonstrates 
that when statistics are averaged rather than looked at 
for one year, Alberta drops from first to third, though 
still above the national average. Further, the extent to 
which fine defaulters contribute to the high rate of 
incarceration is indicated by an Alberta Solicitor General 
(1975) report, that during a nine month period between 
January and September 1975 inclusive, 806 of 1,874 or 43% 
of the total admittances to Fort Saskatchewan Correctional 
Institute were for default of fine payment. 

The initial concern in evaluating the A.F.O.P. would 
therefore appear to be to measure the impact of the program 
on the high rate of incarceration for fine defaulters. 

This task is not as simple as it would initially appear. 
Simply examining pre and post-program measures of fine 
default incarceration would probably not serve as an 
adequate measure of the program's impact for a number of 
reasons. First, it would be extremely difficult to control 


for all the possible intervening variables which could 
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influence the rates of incarceration for fine defaulters. 
These would not only include changing social and economic 
conditions which could affect peoples' attitudes towards 
paying and ability to pay fines but would also include a 


number of legal factors which could also have an effect. 


The most obvious legal factors which could create variation 


over time include such things as: more fines being levied 
in one period than in another; law changes influencing the 
type of crimes for which fines are given, and shifting 
sentencing patterns which influence the size of the fines 
given and the extent to which fines are used as a punish- 
ment for minor crimes. 

An equally important consideration, however, is the 
fact that the Edmonton program is only a pilot project. 
As such one would not expect the program's impact on 
incarceration rates to be dramatic. Since the program 
studied operates only out of Edmonton, (that is, the non- 
profit organizations through which people work off their 
fines are located only in Edmonton) the program in its 
pilot stage may prove to be of little benefit to those who 
reside outside the metropolitan area. As a provincial 
institution, Fort Saskatchewan Correctional Institution 
receives fine defaulters from a much broader base than 
just Edmonton. The fact that we are looking at the impact 
of an Edmonton based project on the incarceration rates 


of a provincial institution must be kept in mind. 
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One of the objectives of a study of this nature would 
therefore be to examine the incarcerated fine default 
population of F.S.C.I. in terms of place of residence to 
determine what proportion reside in Edmonton and what 
proportion from other areas. Once this had been determined 
it would then be possible to assess the extent to which 
the program is able to provide assistance for Edmontonians 
and non-Edmontonians alike. It will therefore be hypothesiz- 
ed that those who participate in the program are in vast 
majority Edmonton residents and that the program in its 
initial stage is inconvenient and therefore inadequate for 
outside residents. Only through proper testing of this 
hypothesis would statements concerning the program's impact 
become meaningful. If the hypothesis were verified then 
policy implications for expansion or decentralization of 
the program would merit consideration. 

Another difficulty in assessing the program's impact 
on incarceration is that those who are incarcerated for 
fine default at any one time represent only a proportion 
of those who could be incarcerated for fine default. That 
is, aS was previously mentioned, 3,976 letters were sent 
out to people who had defaulted fines in Edmonton courts 
over a one year period. Over a 9 month period in 1975 
when 806 fine defaulters were sent to F.S.CI., they 
represented 43% of the institutional admissions. It is 


readily apparent that F.S.C.I. does not have the capacity 
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to deal with all fine defaulters. This is probably reflected 
in how actively police pursue warrants which are issued for 
fine defaulters. 

The low number of arrests made as compared to the 
number of fines which are defaulted would suggest that the 
police do not actively pursue fine defaulters. It is more 
likely that people who are arrested come to the attention 
of the police through routine checks or because of another 
violation and are discovered to have an outstanding warrant 
against them. The implications that this would have for 
measuring the impact of the A.F.O.P. on rates of incarcer- 
ation is that a change in the intensity with which the 
police pursue warrants issed could possibly offset any 
impact that the A.F.O.P. was having on these rates. For 
example, if the A.F.O.P. were to reduce the number of out- 
standing warrants by involving a large proportion of fine 
defaulters in the program, it would be possible that the 
police would be able to more adequately deal with the 
reduced number of outstanding warrants. Consequently, the 
more active pursuit of fine defaulters would reduce any 
apparent impact of the A.F.O.P. 

Because of the above mentioned difficulties in measuring 
the impact of the A.F.O.P. on rates of incarceration, an 
alternative approach to measuring the program's impact 
must be taken. The amount of impact the program must have 


before it is designated a success or a failure is of course 
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a subjective issue. Similarly, the number of people 
diverted from incarceration before the program is considered 
worthwhile becomes more of a moral than an empirical 
question. What can be said is that the more fine defaulters 
diverted from jail and the more successful the program is 
in achieving its objective of keeping minor offenders out 
of potentially damaging institutions, the greater the 
impact of the program can be said to be. Under these 
circumstances the best indication of the program's impact 
is simply to report what the A.F.O.P. has accomplished 
during the period under study. What will be reported 
therefore is; the number of people who have become involved 
in the A.F.O.P.; the number of successful completions 
(i.e., the number of people who satisfy their fine in its 
entirety through the program); the cash value of the fines 
satisfied through the program, (both those who work off 
their fine and those who make a cash payment); and finally 
the number of hours of community service provided as a 
result of having a program of this nature. The significance 
of these accomplishments will, for the reasons mentioned 
above, be left to the interpretation of the individual 
reader. 

The comparative efficiency and effectiveness of the 
front and back-door programs will be the next issue to be 
dealt with. The efficiency of the programs will be defined 


as the extent to which each level of the program is able 
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to reach the intended population of fine defaulters and 

get them involved in the A.F.O.P. The effectiveness of 

the program will be defined as the successful completion 
rates of each aspect of the program. 

Because of the nature of the situations in which the 
fine option program is offered, I would expect there to 
be differences in the program's efficiency. In the front- 
door program, the person is simply sent a letter to which 
he may or may not respond. In the back-door program the 
individual has already been arrested and sent to jail. 
The fine option program therefore becomes a means of 
avoiding an aversive situation in the form of incarcera- 
tion which appears very real and immediate to the fine 
defaulter involved in the back-door program. This leads 
us to a statement of the second hypothesis. It is 


hypothesised that the back-door approach to the fine 


Zell te 


option is the more efficient means of getting fine defaulters 


involved in the A.F.O.P. because the alternative of 
incarceration is made a more immediate concern in this 
aspect of the program. 

With regards to the effectiveness of the program, 
the previously mentioned literature would suggest that the 
successful completion rates for fine option programs are 
generally high. This is probably because the nature of 
the tasks assigned are of a simple and generally menial 


nature for which supervision is provided. Once the task 
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has been assigned and specified, it probably becomes 
obvious that the fine option program is a relatively 

simple way of satisfying a fine and reducing the anxiety 
associated with having an outstanding warrant for arrest 

if the task is not completed. It is therefore hypothesized 
that the completion rate for those who become involved in 
the fine option program will be high and will not differ 

to any large degree between those who enter the program 
through the front and back-door approaches. 

Finally, the descriptive phase of the research will 
make comparisons on general characteristics such as age, 
race, marital status, education, employment and offence 
type for those involved in each aspect of the program and 
for successful and unsuccessful completers within each 
aspect of the program. Based upon an earlier participant 
profile (Solicitor General: November 1976) done on work 
service referrals in the voluntary program, I would 
hypothesize that a successful outcome in the fine option 
program is positively related to increasing age, increas- 
ing stability of employment, increasing education, 
decreasing seriousness of offence and decreasing amount 
of fine. 

As far as the over-all make-up of the populations 
involved in the front and back-door programs, it is 
hypothesized that the front-door participant's profile 


will more closely resemble that of the successful completers. 
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That is, they will be older, more educated, have more 
stable employment and less serious offences. This is 
expected simply because the front-door participants 
represent a less general sample of fine defaulters than 
is the case with the back-door population. 

The second phase of the research will examine the 
Criteria for selection into the A.F.O.P. at the institu- 
tional level. It would appear from preliminary observa- 
tions that,with very few exceptions, everyone who enters 
the program voluntarily is accepted into the program. 
Such is not the case with the institutional program where 
only about one-third of the fine defaulters who are 
arrested are referred to the program. Since it is one of 
the primary objectives of the A.F.O.P. to create a more 
equitable system of dealing with minor offenders, it is 
of particular interest to discover why such a large 
proportion of the institutional population are not given 


the opportunity to participate. 


Zo. 


It will be remembered that the institutional population 


is screened for participation according to eight criteria 
and those not referred are categorized accordingly. For 
the purposes of our analysis the official reasons for 
rejection can be conceptualized as being of one of three 
types. These general types are: discretionary or 
judgemental reasons; technical reasons or poLlicyelimitas 


tions of the institutional program; and finally, the client 
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choice of an alternative to the A.F.O.P. 

By categorizing the institutional rejections according 
to these three general types we should be able to gain a 
clearer picture of why many institutional defaulters 
are not allowed to participate. If it is found that most 
or even a high proportion of institutional candidates are 
rejected for discretionary reasons, it will then be 
possible to examine the basis of that discretionary selec- 
tion by comparing the discretionary rejections and those 
who are selected for participation on the basis of a number 
of demographic, legalistic, and social background variables. 
These variables will include: age, race, place of residence, 
Marital status, fine, default time, number of offences, 
previous offence histories, education, employment, use 
of alcohol and type of offence. Whether these variables 
will be examined singularly using tests of significance 
to detect differences between the two groups or whether a 
multivariate approach looking for interaction effects 
between the variables will be used, will be largely deter- 
mined by the number of clients who fall into the group 
of discretionary rejections. 

One would hope that a diversion program designed to 
create a more equitable system would base its decision to 
refer or not to refer on rational and objective criteria 
and not discriminate against any particular group. SON pct 


theorists, however, would predict that the system would 
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not be equitable. As Demers (1978) states: 

Conflict theory asserts that decisions in the 

criminal justice system are made primarily on 

the basis of legally irrelevant factors. It 

is concluded...that discontinuities resulting 

from the exercise of discretion will be 

deleterious to disadvantaged social groups. 

Recent empirical investigations which attempted to test 
this theoretical perspective, however, were generally not 
Supportive (Demers, 1978; Hagan, 1974). 

Since we are dealing with the A.F.0O.P. in its initial 
stages there would be very little evidence available to 
the selection staff with regards to who would or would 
not be suitable for participation or who would or would 
Meoespe successful in the program. For this reason it is 
felt that rejection for discretionary reasons will represent 
only a minor part of the institutional selection process. 

This leads to a statement of the sixth and final 
hypothesis. It is hypothesized that the selection process 
of the institutional program is based mainly upon technical 
or policy considerations, and that discretionary decision 


making aimed at predicting successful outcome accounted 


for a relatively minor part of the selection process. 


Summary of the Hypotheses. 


The hypotheses to be tested in the research to 
follow will consist of the following: 
1. Those who participate in the program are in the 


vast majority Edmonton residents, indicating 
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fidcecherprogram-in-Leesesinitial stages is 
inconvenient and therefore inadequate for 
outside residents. 

The institutional approach to the fine option 
program is the more efficient means of getting 
fine defaulters involved in the A.F.O.P. 
Completion rates for those who become involved 

in the A.F.O.P. will be high and will not differ 
Significantly between those who enter the program 
through the institutional or voluntary approaches. 
Successful outcome in the A.F.O.P. is positively 
related to increasing age, increasing stability 
of employment, increasing education, decreasing 
seriousness of offence and decreasing amount of 
fine. 

Profiles of participants in the voluntary program 
will more closely resemble that of the successful 
completer. 

The selection process of the institutional 
program is based mainly upon technical or policy 
considerations. Discretionary decision making 
aimed at predicting successful outcome accounted 
for a relatively minor part of the selection 


process. 
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Objectives of the A.F.O.P. Research. 


Because the Alberta Fine Option Program represents 
a major attempt at post-conviction diversion, it is 
important that the program be carefully analyzed, not only 
to evaluate its impact but also to insure its success by 
revealing any possible deficiencies or limitations of 
the program that might be corrected in the future. This 
study will provide information on the structure and policy 
of the program during the period under study; descriptive 
statistics on the rates of involvement and completion for 
the various levels of the program, statistical profiles 
of people involved in the program, and finally an examina- 
tion of the referral policy in the institutional program. 

This information should provide indications of any 
changes which may be needed to make the program more 
effective in reaching its goals and should also provide 
information on the direction that any such changes should 
take. The study should also provide an information base 
such that the effect of changes which have taken place or 
any future changes that may take place can be compared 
to the initial system and be evaluated in terms of their 
comparative impact and efficiency. 

Finally, it is hoped that the present research will 
add to the somewhat limited body of literature which is 


currently available on post-conviction diversion programs. 
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Since diversion programs of this nature are of current 
interest within the correctional field, it is hoped that 
the present research will provide a useful source of 
information to any agency interested in developing a 
Similar type of program or any individual interested in 


studying the area. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


A Descriptive Analysis of the Alberta Fine Option Program. 


The Voluntary Phase. 


The extent to which fines imposed in Edmonton courts are 
defaulted is indicated by a Solicitor General's Fine Option 
report that between February 6, 1976 and March 31, 1977 
(the period under study) 4,429 letters of invitation were 
sent to people who had not satisfied fine payments within 
the time limit imposed by the court. The number of letters 
sent can be equated to the number of cases in which fines 
were defaulted since, as will be remembered, the clerk 
of the court submits all cases of fine default to the 
A.F.O.P. upon the expiry of the time to pay limit. 

Of the 4,429 letters of invitation sent, 3298 or 
74.5% either failed to respond or were returned because 
@emeincorrect addresses. 

Another 995 or 22.5% responded to the letter of 
invitation by satisfying their fine through cash payment. 
These people satisfied $83,497.50 worth of fines through 
the program. 

Finally, 136 or 3.0% responded to the voluntary phase 
of the A.F.O.P. and were referred to work service to 
satisfy $12,629.50 worth of fines. Of these 136 people 


125 were male and are included in the present study. 
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The total rate of response to the A.F.O.P.'s letter 
of invitation was therefore only 24.5% and of these most 
people made a cash payment rather than becoming involved 
in the program. While it was not an intended or expected 
objective of the program, the voluntary branch of the 
A.F.O.P. apparently functioned most effectively as a 


collection agency. 
The Institutional Phase. 


The institutional phase of the A.F.O.P. began on 
November 8, 1976 in response to the low level of reply to 
the letters of invitation in the voluntary program. Fine 
defaulters who are arrested and sent to Fort Saskatchewan 
Correctional Institution, as a result of their non-response 
to the voluntary program, are screened for participation 
in the A.F.O.P. via the institutional route. According 
to institutional statistics for the five month period under 
Sud, 524 inmates! arrivingiatryF. S.C. I.nhad defaulted 
fines. However, the fine option files from which the 
institutional population of fine defaulters was obtained, 
contained only 438 cases or files. The probable explana- 
tion of this difference is that some of the inmates going 
to F.S.C.I. on mandatory sentences for crimes other than 
defaulting fines were discovered to have outstanding 
warrants for fine default as well. While these inmates 


would be counted as fine default cases cleared at F.S.C.1I., 
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in the sense that their default time would be served 
concurrently with their mandatory sentence, their files 
would not be kept in the separate file reserved for fine 
defaulters and consequently are not included in this studv. 
PhewA. Fr. Ov.Pey reports: thatwls632eletterskofyinvitation 
were sent out to fine defaulters during the first five 
months of the institutional program. Again this can be 
viewed as representing the number of fines given in Edmonton 
courts which were defaulted over this time period. During 
this five month period the A.F.O.P. reports that 350 fines 
were satisfied by cash payment and 69 individuals were 
referred to work service through the voluntary program. 
This would mean that of the 1,632 fines that were defaulted, 
warrants were issued for 1,213 people, 524 or 43% of whom 
showed up ater.SiC.Li,ytossernvestheiresentencetgethetiact 
that the majority of fine defaulters for whom warrants 
are issued are not immediately arrested is probably a 
reflection of the limited capacity or inability of the 
institution to deal with all fine defaulters through 
incarceration. It should also be realized that the estimate 
of 43% is probably an over-estimate of the rate of arrest 
for fine defaulters since it is calculated on the number 
of warrants issued during the five month period and does 
not take into account warrants which were previously issued 
but which remained outstanding. Some of the 524 default 


inmates had undoubtedly defaulted fines given previously to 
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the inception of the institutional program. 

It is apparent from the low rate of arrest that police 
do not actively pursue warrants issued for fine defaulters. 
It is more probable that those people who are arrested 
come to the attention of the police either through routine 
checks or because of a further offence or behaviour which 


draws the attention of the police. 
Institutional Referrals. 


Of the 438 verified institutional cases of fine 
default (cases whose classification forms were kept in the 
fine option file) 164 or 37.4% were recommended for 
participation in the A.F.O.P. However, only 120 or 27.4% 
were actually accepted by the A.F.O.P. 

As was previously mentioned, during the first five 
months of the institutional program, 69 people became 
mivolved wim thesAJh.0.Ps+viancthe voluntaryiprogram. pyihe 
institutional program can therefore be said to have led 
to a 174% increase in A.F.O.P. participation. However, in 
view of the total number of fines which were defaulted 
over this five month period, A.F.O.P. participation was 
still a somewhat low 11.6%. 

The non-participants can be broken down as follows: 
21.4% voluntarily paid their fines; 5.3% were reportedly 
at F.S.C.I. but not included in the fine optrons vei vie;: 


42.2% had warrants issued for their arrest but remained at 
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large; and 19.5% were rejected from the program at F.S.C.I. 
The fact that a greater proportion of fine defaulters 
were rejected from the institutional program (19.5%) than 
were included in the voluntary and institutional programs 
combined (11.6%) is an issue which merits special considera- 
tion and will be examined in detail in a later chapter of 


this thesis. 
Hypothesis l. 


It was suggested in Chapter I that as a pilot project 
one would not expect the A.F.O.P. to have dramatic effects 
on the rate of incarceration for fine defaulters. It was 
reasoned that since the program operates only out of 
Edmonton and since many people who pass through Edmonton 
courts are non-residents, that the A.F.O.P. in its pilot 
form would serve mainly to meet the needs of Edmontonians. 

It was therefore hypothesized that those who partici- 
pate in the program are in the vast majority Edmonton 
residents, indicating that the program in its initial 
stages is inconvenient and therefore inadequate for out- 
Side residents. 

Looking first at the voluntary program, this hypothesis 
would appear to be verified. Of the 125 participants in 
the voluntary program 99.2% listed an Edmonton or Edmonton 
area address. This preponderance of Edmonton residents in 


the voluntary program is not simply a function of 
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Edmontonians being the only people to default fines given 
in Edmonton courts. This is evidenced by looking at the 
population of institutional fine defaulters. 

Of the 438 fine defaulters arrested and sent to 
F.S.C.I. only 42.7% were Edmonton or Edmonton area residents. 
The remaining 57.3% were mainly from other Alberta addresses 
(42.2%), although other Canada (8.7%), outside Canada 
-2%), no fixed address (5.9%), and address unknown (.3%), 
were also present in the institutional population. 

Place of residence, however, did not appear to be a 
Significant factor as a criteria for acceptance into the 
A.F.O.P. among the institutional population. The overall 
rate of acceptance into the A.F.O.P. among the institutional 
population was 27.2%. The rate of acceptance for non- 
Edmonton residents was at least as high for all residential 
categories as it was for Edmontonians, except in the case 
of transients. Those people who were listed as having no 
fixed address were only accepted into the program at a rate 
Piel l os. 

It would appear from an examination of the institutional 
program that the A.F.O.P. is able to accommodate residents 
and non-residents alike. One must qualify this statement, 
however, by pointing out that the institutional program 
rejects far more non-residents than it accepts. Neverthe- 
less, non-residents are proportionately as likely to be 


included in the selected group of institutional A.F.O.P. 
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candidates as are Edmonton residents. 

The point to be made is that while the A.F.O.P. 
demonstrates through the institutional program that it is 
able to accommodate non-residents, the participation of 
this group in the voluntary program is almost non-existent. 
The voluntary program apparently does not appear to be an 
attractive or convenient option for non-residents. Because 
their only participation (with one exception) is through 
the institutional program where selection limits participa- 
tion to less than one in three, as opposed to the voluntary 
program where acceptance is almost automatic, non-residents 
greatly reduce their opportunity for participation. 

Since one of the A.F.0O.P.'s objectives is to reduce 
the institutional population of fine defaulters, and since 
over 50% of that population were non-residents at the time 
of study, the future evolution of the program should make 
some effort to better facilitate the voluntary participation 


of non-residents. 


Hypothesis 2. 


It was hypothesized in Chapter I that the institutional 
approach to the A.F.O.P. would be the more efficient 
means of getting fine defaulters involved. It was reasoned 
that the program would be more difficult to ignore when it 
was offered as a means of getting out of jail than when sho 


was offered as an option to paying the fine ina nonthreatening 
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letter. 

Defining efficiency in terms of the program's ability 
to involve potential candidates, the institutional program 
is not as efficient as was originally thought. Reviewing 
data which have aiready been presented, it will be remember- 
ed that only 43% of the potential institutional population 
were actually arrested and sent to F.S.C.I. Of these 
people only 22.9% were actually accepted into the program. 
Therefore, of the total potential population for the 
institutional population, that is, people who failed to 
respond voluntarily and had warrants issued for their 
arrest, only 9.9% actually became involved in the program. 
While this figure is low, it still compares favorably to 
the voluntary program where program participation was 
only 3.0% of fines defaulted. 

If, however, one were to include fines which were 
satisfied through the program by cash payment, participa- 
tion in the voluntary program increases to 24.5% while in 
the institutional program this inclusion only raises 
involvement to 12.5%. 

Speaking strictly in terms of program participation, 
the institutional program is more efficient (9.9% to 3.0%) 
in involving its potential population in the program. In 
terms of cases cleared through the program however, which 
includes both cash settlement and actual participation, 


the voluntary program is almost twice as efficient (24.5% 
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to 12.5%) as the institutional program in reaching its 
potential population. 

On the basis of these figures one would have to reject 
the second hypothesis that the institutional program was 
the more efficient means of involving the population of 
fine defaulters. What must be concluded is that neither 
aspect of the program functions at a particularly high 
level of efficiency. In the voluntary program this is 
Simply the result of people failing to respond to the letter 
of invitation. In the institutional program the low level 
of efficiency appears to be the product of the low rate of 
arrest of fine defaulters and the high level of selec- 


tevicy, that occurs after arrest has taken place. 
Hypothesis 3. 


The third hypothesis deals with completion rates for 
program participants. The hypothesis states: Completion 
rates for those who become involved in the A.F.O.P. will 
be high and will not differ significantly between those 
who enter the program through the institutional or volun- 
tary programs. Table 3.1 summarizes the relationship 
between program outcome and route of entry into thervA.Fso.P. 

As can be seen, the overall rate of successful 
completion is high (79.5%) as was expected and is comparable 
to the high rates of success reported in similar programs 


in Saskatchewan and California. There is however, a 
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TABLE 3.1 


Comparative Outcome of Institutional and Volunary 


Participants 
institution Voluntary 
Successful 
: a ee: 66.1 
Completion (112) (82) 
Partial 0.0 21.0 
Completion (0) (26) 
Cancellation ae, Zao 
(8) (16) 
Total 100 100 
(120) (124) 
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Chi Square = 33.249 
Degrees of Freedom 2. 
Picks 001 


Missing Cases = 0. 
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Significant difference in completion rates between the 
institutional and voluntary programs. Successful comple- 
tion, (that is,satisfaction of the fine in its entirety 
through the A.F.O.P.) varies from a very high 93.3% in the 
institutional program to 66.1% in the voluntary program. 
Partial completion, (i.e., being given credit for work 
completed, but failing to satisfy the entire fine through 
the A.F.O.P.) accounted for 21.0% of the voluntary popula- 
tion and none of the institutional population. Cancellations 
(i.e., no credit received for work service due to not 
showing up for the assignment given) were almost twice as 
high in the voluntary program (12.9% as they were in the 
institutional program (6.73%). 

While these differences were not originally expected, 
there are at least two possible explanations for their 
occurance. The most obvious explanation is that the 
higher degree of selectivity in the institutional program 
resulted in thereferral of candidates who were more likely 
to succeed. It will be remembered that all but 1 of the 
125 male candidates showing up voluntarily were accepted 
into the program, whereas only 27.2% of the 438 institutional 
fine defaulters on file were similarly accepted. In other 
words, it is Bie Tht that the institutional selection 
staff were correctly selecting those candidates most likely 
to succeed in the A.F.O.P. This possibility will be 


examined in Chapter IV. 
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Another possible explanation for the outcome differences 
is the nature of the situation in which the community 
service option is offered. The institutional group prior 
to their involvement in the program has been arrested and 
briefly incarcerated. They therefore have a first hand 
knowledge of what their alternative is should they fail 
to complete the program. It is possible that the voluntary 
S-Oup,On the other hand, has not considered or fails to 


realize the gravity of the alternative. 
Hypothesis 4. 


The fourth hypothesis is derived from an A.F.O.P. 
report done in November 1976 which examines participant 
profiles of voluntary fine option participants. Based 
on the findings of this report it was hypothesized that 
successful outcome in the A.F.O.P. is positively related 
to increasing age, increasing stability of employment, 
increasing education, decreasing seriousness of offence 
and decreasing amount of fine. 

None of the predicted relationships were found to 
exist among the institutional participants in the fine 
option program. This is not too surprising, however, 
considering that there was so little variation on the out- 
come variable among institutional participants. Of 
one-hundred and twenty participants there were only eight 


cancellations or failures. Successful completion was 
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found to be uniformly high across the background variables 
examined. 

Such was not the case among the voluntary fine option 
participants where there was considerably more variation 
on the outcome variable. A discussion of the nature of 
the relationships between outcome and the background vari- 


ables examined will follow. 
Outcome by Age: 


The relationship between outcome and age in the 
Motunvary program 13 demonstrated in Table 3.2. "Contrary 
to the hypothesized direction of the relationship there 
appears to be an inverse relationship, between successful 
outcome and age which holds true for all but the oldest 
age category. That is to say, the younger the client is 
the more likely he is to be successful in the program, 
Wichethesexceptaon of participants over the age of forty 
who had the highest rate of successful completion of all 
age categories. On the basis of this finding one might 
predict that clients under twenty and over forty would 


be the best risks for fine option participation. This 


47. 


prediction might, however, be challenged since no correspond- 


ing relationship was found to exist among institutional 


defaulters. It should also be noted that there were very few 


people in the over forty age category. 
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TABLE 3.2 


Outcome by Age Among Voluntary Participants 


Program Outcome 


Age Successful Partial Cancellation 
16-19 [92 LO see 10.4 
(38) (5) (5) 
20-24 60.6 Pa V's ae 
(20) (8) (5) 
25-29 aL Ueas, 500 0.0 
(8) (8) (0) 
30-39 Ale], PAS he) oie ev 
(5) (3) (4) 
Over 40 90.9 devil li OC 
(10) (1) (0) 
TOTAL 81 25 14 


Chi Square = 22.43 
Degrees of Freedom = 8 
Pa ee UL 


Missing Cases = 4. 
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Outcome by Employment: 
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Table 3.3 provides information on the employment status 


Grevoluntary fine option clients. It should be noted 
that there was extensive missing information (26.4%) on 
this variable. The findings on this variable should 
therefore be viewed cautiously. 

A significant relationship was found between outcome 
and employment. Again, however, the relationship was not 
in the hypothesized direction. It was found that the 
unemployed group was actually significantly more likely 
to successfully complete their assigned community service 


requirement than were their employed counterparts. 


Outcome by Education: 


An examination of outcome by educational level was 
made somewhat difficult by the high percentage (35.2%) 
of missing information on this variable among voluntary 


participants. On the bais of what information was avail- 


able there did not appear to be any significant differences 


between educational levels with regard to successful 


completion of the program. 


Outcome by Offence Type: 


The lack of variation on the offence type variable may 


have accounted for the fact that no significant relationship 


was found between outcome and seriousness of offence in the 
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TABLE 3.3 
Outcome by Employment Among Voluntary Participants 


Program Outcome 


Currently : 
Employed Successful Partial Cancellation Total 
Yes 52238 36. Big T0005 
ea) Qs (4) (3.5) 
No Taos pa .5 105.9 1003 
(41) (8) (6) (55) 


Chi Square = 5.949 
Degrees of Freedom = 2 
puscedS 


Missing Cases = 33 
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voluntary program (See Table 3.7). 
Outcome by Sentence: 


In the voluntary program a statistically significant 
relationship between outcome and size of fine was found 
to exist. This relationship is summarized in Table 3.4. 
Generally, the relationship was in the hypothesized 
direction which was a positive relationship between 


successful outcome and decreasing size of fine. 
Summary of the Hypothesis Four Findings. 


On the basis of the preceeding information the fourth 
hypothesis must be rejected. While a statistically 
significant relationship was found between outcome and 
age in the voluntary program it was not in the predicted 
direction. Increasing age was not positively related to 
successful outcome as had been hypothesized. It was found 
that the youngest (under 20) and oldest (over 40) age 
categories were most likely to be successful. 

Similarly,on the employment variable a relationship 
was found which was not in the hypothesized direction. 
Contrary to the hypothesis, the unemployed group were 
actually significantly more likely to become successful 
completers in the voluntary program. This finding would 
lend support to the notion that given the opportunity to 


work, unemployed people are willing to accept and 
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TABLE 3.4 


Outcome by Fine Among Voluntary Participants 


Outcome 
Fine in Successful Not Total 
Dollars Successful 
1-50 96.2 Sno PA ei 
(23) clap (26) 
51-100 ag Li pod a Cs ae 
8 (8) (29) 
101-300 Sis 46.7 2Avne 
(16) (14) (30) 
301-1000 Loy bea | GS eet Slee 
(20) Se) (39) 
Total 66.1 iS) 2S, 100 
(82) (42) (122) 


Chi Square = 17.01 
Degrees of Freedom = 3 
ae. O0.L 


Missing cases = 0 
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successfully complete jobs. In this case it appears that 
the unemployed were more willing to work than were their 
employed counterparts. 

On the education and offence type variables no 
significant relationships were found with respect to program 
outcome. 

Finally, on the sentence variable decreasing size 
of fine was found to be positively related to successful 
outcome in the voluntary program,as was hypothesized. 
However, no corresponding relationship was found in the 
institutional program. 

The fact that there was so little variance on the 
outcome variable within the institutional group precluded 
the finding of any significant relationships between the 
variables examined and program outcome in this phase of 
the program. Of the 120 institutional participants there 
were only 8 cancellations or failures. 

Clearly, the variable which best predicted a successful 
outcome in the A.F.O.P. was not age, education, employment, 
@etence type, Or amount of fine, but rather route of entry 
into the program. Those who entered the program via the 
institutional route were significantly more likely to 
become successful completers than were clients who became 
involved in the program voluntarily (Table 3.1). 

The fact that two of the significant relationships 


were found in the voluntary program in directions 
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other than those predicted is noteworthy. 

The prediction on the age variable was predicated on a 
notion of age leading to maturity and responsibility and 
therefore a, greater likelihood of success. The fact that 
this was not found to be true was interesting although not 
unprecedented. Heckbert (1976) similarly found younger 
clients to be more successful on day parole in Alberta. 
Lipton et al. (1975) in reviewing correctional treatment 
methods found age differentials in response to both incar- 
ceration and probation. Younger offenders were found to 
be more successful both when given a suspended sentence 
(Tbtd.: 561) and when given long term incarceration (Ibtd.: 
567). It is possible that younger offenders are more 
responsive to certain kinds of correctional help. Perhaps 
they are less cynical or more fearful of legal consequences. 
The fact that the relationship was curvilinear (see Table 
3.2), with the youngest and the oldest age groupings being 
the high success categories, is also analogous to incarcera- 
tion findings where older inmates are described as under- 
going a "burning out process" (Ibid.: 567) whereby inmates, 
well on in their criminal careers, seem to come to a 
point of self-examination and turn away from crime. A 
similar explanation may apply to our findings. Clients 
in the A.F.O.P. may become less responsive with age beh opm 
we reach the age group who no longer feel like "bucking 


the system." Perhaps our findings can be viewed as 
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evidence that people over forty are more compliant and less 
rebellious when it comes to programs such as the A.F.O.P. 
The unanticipated relationship between outcome and 
employment tells us something about the group of unemployed 
participants in the voluntary program. They are apparently 
neither unemployable nor lacking in adequate work habits. 
Why they were more successful than the group of employed 
participants is not so readily apparent. Perhaps the 
unemployed simply had more time on their hands to complete 
their community service jobs. Perhaps they took the 
program more seriously since they had no other alterna- 
tive such as waiting for the next pay cheque and then 
settling by cash. Whatever may have accounted for the 
difference, however, it is encouraging for the A.F.O.P. 
that the unemployed did so well. In a program designed 
to provide an alternative for people truely unable to 
satisfy their fine through cash payment, the unemployed 


are surely one of the primary target populations. 
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Hypothesis 5. 


The fifth hypothesis states: Profiles of participants 
in the voluntary program will more closely resemble that 
of the successful completer. Since the fourth hypothesis 
failed to reveal a distinctive profile which would 
differentiate successful completers on the basis of the 
variables examined, the fifth hypothesis becomes difficult 
to deal with. Relationships which were found among 
voluntary participants were not replicated in the institu- 
tional group. 

The premise upon which the hypothesis was based was 
that the institutional population of fine defaulters 
includes a broader range of fine defaulters. That is, 
within the institutional population are included people 
rejected from the program and people who pay their fines 
as well as those who actually participate in the program. 
It was also reasoned that since only 3.0% of the potential 
default population show up voluntarily, the remaining 97% 
would represent a more general segment of the population 
in terms of the background variables examined. 

This assumption generally proved to be true with the 
institutional group having a greater range on the age 
variable and more people in the older age categories; a 
greater range of fines and more fines in the upper categories; 
and a greater variety of offence types committed. (See 


Tables 3.5 to 3.7). Differences in the two populations 
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TABLE 3.5 


Age of Fine Option Program Clients 


Institution Voluntary Tota ead Ge Oesed 
b6=19 pS eee 38.4% 24 
(87) (48) (135) 
20-24 25.6% 212% 2589 
biel2)) (34) (146) 
25-29 Sie 12.83% gle 
(83) (16) (99) 
30-34 10.5% 9.6% L625 
(46) (12) (58) 
35-39 8.4% = 6.6 
(37) (37) 
40 + TGs z 14.9 
(33) (Lik) (84) 
Unknown = 3.2% : 
(4) (4) 
Tota L 100% 100% 100% 
(438) Cl25) (563) 
Se ee ree ee ee ee 
Mean 28.4 24.5 ag BPA | 
Median 25.6 2057 24.4 
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TABLE 3.6 


Total Fine of Fine Option Clients 


Fine in : , 
Pollacs Institution Voluntary Tota iWweA. Lc Os. 
0-50 214 Z0a5 215 
(94) (26) (120) 
51-100 bo 23 eae 19.4 
(80) (29) (109) 
101-150 8.0 8.8 8.2 
(3:5) ay (46) 
151-200 62 wed 3) 6.0 
CD) (7) (34) 
201-300 16 9.6 14.6 
(70) 2} (82) 
301-400 10:47 18.4 12.4 
(47) (23) (70) 
400-500 Thal 9.6 1256 
(390) (i2)) (43) 
Greater than+500 Asal P36 4.0 L050 
(5.5) (5) (56) 
Unknown Mi 0.0 ay 
(3) (0) (3) 
Total 100 100 100 
(438) (125) (563) 


Mean 2.63) oa) 0 215.80 253.02 


Range 10-2025 20-1000 
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were also found on the place of residence variable as was 
discussed in hypothesis 1, with the voluntary population 
being almost exclusively Edmontonians. Finally, it was 
found there were differences in the native populations 

of the two programs with the voluntary program attracting 
Weryereecw natives. (See)Table 3.8). 

It was also thought that through the process of self- 
selection the institutional group would generally represent 
a less committed or at least a less self-motivated group. 

What was not anticipated however, was that the 
institutional population did not consist of the remaining 
97% since only 43% were actually arrested and incarcerated. 
Further, the high degree of selectivity which resulted in 
less ‘than 30% of the institutional population actually 
becoming involved in the program, reduced the institutional 
participants to the point where they could no longer be 
considered as being more representative of the general 
default population. The premise upon which the fifth 
hypothesis was based proved to be false. 

It was therefore not surprising to find that the 
voluntary participants quite clearly did not exemplify 
successful completion as was hypothesized. The institu- 
tional participants were significantly more likely to 
succeed. This must be qualified, however, by pointing 


out that (by virtue of the fact that most institutionalized 


bili. 


defaulters are not given the opportunity to participate) the 
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TABLE 3.8 


Comparative Native Populations 


of A.F.O.P. Programs 


Native Status Institution Voluntary Total A.F-O.P. 
NATIVE 45700 .4 36.4 
69 73) (8) (205) 
Treaty Indian 26.5 0.8 20.8 
(15l5% i, Baie 
Bec rane 1.6 Piel 
(10) (2) es) 
Metis DiGi 4.0 Lesa) 
(215) (3) (76) 
NON-NATIVE Soe 84.8 61.6 
(241) (106) 7) 
Caucasian 54.1 84.8 60.9 
(237) (106) (343) 
Other 023 0.0 
(4) (0) (4) 
UNKNOWN 0.0 8.8 Paty 
(0) (11) Uae) 
TOTAL 100 100 100 
(438) (125) G73) 


Chi Square = 54.21 
Degrees of Freedom = l 
Pee OL 


Missing Cases = ll 
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successful completers represent only 25.6% of the institu- 
tional population even though those given the opportunity 


to participate were successful in 93.3% of the cases. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Institutional Selection Process 
eee ee EE tECtlon: £rocess: 


In this chapter the issue of the institutional 
selection process will be addressed. What we have dis- 
covered to this point is that the institutional participants 
in the A.F.O.P. were significantly more likely to become 
successful completers than were the voluntary participants. 
We also observed that the institutional selection process 
limited participation of institutional defaulters to roughly 
One in three as opposed to the voluntary program where a 
selection process was virtually non-existent. We cannot 
however, at this point assume that the selection process 
is casually related to the high percentage of institutional 
success. 

fo tbegirriuwitins litters idoubtfull ethat these lection 
staff would have been able to predict successful outcome 
so accurately in the initial stages of a new program. 

There would have been, at that point, no indications of 
who would or would not be successful in the program. 

It is possible that the selection staff achieved the 
high success rate by being "overly selective." That is, 
unless the selection staff felt very confident that an 
individual would do well in the program (based on demeanor, 
attitude, intuition, etc.) they may have been reluctant 
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selected out most of the failures as well as many potential 
successful completers. This notion would seem to be 
Supported when we remember that while the voluntary partici- 
pants were only 66.1% successful, only 27.2% of the 
institutional defaulters were even allowed to participate. 

Alternatively, however, it is possible that the 
selection process had very little to do with the success 
of institutional defaulters, or at least that selection 
was not a discretionary decision based on an individual's 
perceived likelihood of success. As already stated there 
was very little evidence upon which such discretionary 
decision making could have been based. Also in view of 
the fact that one of the stated objectives of the program 
was to reduce the institutional population of fine 
defaulters, it seems unlikely that such a large proportion 
of the institutional default population would be rejected 
simply because someone thought that they might not be 
successful in the program. To properly address these 
issues, beyond the point of conjecture, it is apparent 
that the institutional program and its selection process 
must be examined more closely. 

Essentially, what happened with the development of 
the institutional program was that a community based 
diversion program was placed within the confines of an 
institution. With this development, it seems probable 


that the institutional phase of the program acquired the 
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greater bureaucracy and technical limitations of that 
institution. The high rate of institutional rejection 

may therefore have been a result of increased institutional 
regulation and may actually have had very little to do 
with discretionary selection or outcome prediction. It 

is this line of thought which is believed by the author 

to be most probable and leads to a statement of the sixth 


and final hypothesis. 
Hypothesis 6. 


It is hypothesized that the selection process of the 
institutional program is based mainly upon technical or 
policy considerations, and that discretionary decision 
making aimed at predicting successful outcome accounted 


for a relatively minor part of the selection process. 
The Selection Process. 


After a person was arrested and admitted to F.S.C.I1. 
for fine default he would meet with a classification 
officer who would fill out a classification form and make 
a decision with regards to the inmate's eligibility and/or 
suitability for participation in the A.F.O.P. While there 
are several classification officers at F.S.C.I., one has 
been assigned to deal solely with fine defaulters. During 
the course of the classification interview) the classifica- 


tion officer records demographic, social and legalistic 
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information about the inmate and makes a decision as to 
whether the individual will be referred to the A.F.O.P. 

If a person is not referred, one of eight officially 
defined reasons for rejection is indicated on the inmate's 
Classification form, 

These eight official reasons for rejection are as 
follows: 1. Judged unsuitable; 2. Enrolled in alternative 
F.S.C.I. programming; 3. Further charges; 4. No medical 
eleatance; 5. Paid fine; 6. Chose not to participate; 

7. Maintenance Orders; 8. Sentence of ten days or less. 

For the purposes of our analysis the official reasons 
for rejection can be categorized as being of one Of three 
general types. The three general types of reasons for 
rejection are discretionary or judgemental reasons, 
technical or policy limitations and finally the inmate's 
choice of an alternative to the A.F.O.P. Table 4.1 provides 
the frequencies and percentages of occurrence of each of 
the official reasons for rejection in descending order of 
frequency. A discussion and categorization of each of the 
official—reasons-for -rejection-into-one—of-the-—-three 
general types of reasons will follow. 

Of the eight official reasons for rejection four 
would qualify as "technical" reasons for rejection. 

These technical reasons include: a sentence of less than 


ten days, further charges, no medical clearance, and 


Oe 


maintenance orders. The discretionary reasons for rejection 
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TABLE 4.1 


Official Reasons for Rejection* 
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eee 


Reason for rejection 


Frequency 


S00. 


SOL 


rejections default 


population 


Sentence of ten days of less 


Further charges 

Judged unsuitable 

Chose not to participate 
Paid fine 


Enrolled in alternative 
Poeoecs lt. programming 


No medical clearance 
Maintenance Order 

Reason unknown or unclear 
Not applicable (A.F.0O.P 


Participants) 


TOTAL 


100 


438 


SH Reais) 


100% 


Fl dey 3 


100% 


*Official Reasons for Rejection are given as a percentage 


of the total rejections as well as a percentage of the 


total institutional default population. 
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include: judged unsuitable, and, possibly, enrolled in 
alternative F.S.C.I. programming. The alternative choices 
available to the inmate were: paying the fine, or choosing 
not to participate thereby accepting the term of incarcera- 
tions 

Based upon the above groupings, technical reasons 
were the most prohibitive to program admission accounting 
for 53.5% of all rejections or 38.9% of the entire 
institutional default population. The other two groupings 
were approximately equivalent with inmate's choice of an 
alternative accounting for 21.4% of the rejections or 
15.5% of the population, and discretionary reasons for 21.0% 
of the rejections or 15.2% of the institutional default population. 

Based on this classification of the official reasons 
for rejection, more than half of the institutional rejec- 
tions were because of institutional regulations which 
precluded participation. A closer examination of the 
institutional policies responsible for the exclusion of 


these people will follow. 
The Technical Exclusions. 


The institutional policy of excluding inmates with 
sentences of ten days or less was the single reason 
responsible for the greatest proportion of rejections 
(3165%)¢o Thesrationale for excluding this group was 


that by the time the inmate was admitted to F.S.C.I., met 
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with the A.F.O.P. staff and finally placed with a community 
service organization, too little time would remain on the 
sentence to make participation worthwhile. With remission 
time, it would take less time for the inmate to simply 
serve his remaining sentence. 

While it seems somewhat ironical that the most minor 
offenders (as determined by length of sentence) are auto- 
matically excluded from the institutional program, it must 
be remembered that all institutional candidates had 
previously had the opportunity to participate voluntarily. 

Being rejected because of further charges was another 
limitation specific to the institutional program and 
accounted for the second highest percentage of rejections 
(14.2%). Rejection because of further charges meant that 
in addition to having defaulted the payment of a fine, the 
person had additional charges which had not been cleared 
through the courts, either because the person had failed 
to appear, or because the date of the court appearance 
had not yet arrived. 

Since these people had already shown themselves to 
be "bad risks" by allowing their time to pay to expire 
and not responding voluntarily, the institutional staff 
was reluctant to release these people into a community 
based program until all charges had been cleared. By 
rejecting these people from the program the institutional 


staff eliminate the possibility of having to re-issue a 
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warrant on a person who has already necessitated the 
time and expense involved in his present arrest. 

In the voluntary program further charges are not a 
barrier to program admission. It is apparently assumed 
that since the person has taken the initiative to clear 
up the presently incurred fine, he will do likewise with 
any charges that may be pending. Also since no warrant 
has had to be issued for the voluntary client's arrest, 
there is no possibility of antagonizing the local police 
by releasing someone only to have to issue another warrant 
for the same person's arrest. 

Cases of "no medical clearance" are also unique to 
the institutional situation where a medical staff is 
available and physical examinations are given to all 
inmates. F.S.C.I., as a custodial institution, is obviously 
more concerned and/or responsible for the physical well- 
being of its inmates than is the voluntary agency, where 
a simple release is signed by participating clients 
absolving the agency of any responsibility for injuries 
or illnesses which may occur on the job. Medical exclusions 
accounted for 7.2% of the institutional rejections. 

Finally, maintenance orders can only occur in the 
institution, since these are the people who are arrested 
for failing to make alimony or child support payments 
and are actually serving a mandatory sentence for non- 


support. While these people have been classified with 
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fine defaulters at F.S.C.I., they are not within the scope 
of the A.F.O.P. since work for a community service agency 
would in no way compensate the people to whom these 
defaulters have failed to make payments. 

As can be seen, all of the technical reasons for 
exclusion are specific to the institutional situation. 
The increased bureaucracy of the institutional program 
makes the program unfeasible for people with short sentences. 
The responsibility of the institution for the well-being of 
inmates under its charge results in the additional rejection 
of inmates for medical reasons. Finally, because of their 
advanced state of progress within the system (i.e., a 
warrant has been issued and an arrest has been made) 
institutional clients are excluded if there are further 
charges for which an additional warrant may have to be 
issued, 

While it is now apparent that the major part (53.5%) 
of the institutional selection process is based upon 
technical considerations imposed by the institutional situa- 
tion, it is also apparent that technical reasons do not 
account for the entire selection process. The other reasons 


for rejection will be examined below. 


The Alternative Choices. 


The general category of official reasons responsible 


for the next highest percentage of official reasons for 
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rejection (21.4%) were the client's choice of an alternative. 
There were two groups who fell into this category; those 
who chose not to participate (11.3%) and those who paid 
their fine after they had been arrested (10.1%). Those 
who paid their fine to avoid incarceration require little 
explanation. They are simply the people who had forgotten 
to pay, or had been negligent in paying their fine, but 
when confronted with the reality of incarceration, came 
up with the cash. Of more interest are those people who, 
for some reason, chose not to participate in the A.F.O.P. 
In an attempt to find out why the A.F.O.P. was not seen 
as an attractive alternative to these people, the files 
of the 36 people who fell into this category were examined. 
A number of interesting findings were obtained. The 
most important one was that almost half (17 of 36) of 
those listed as choosing not to participate would have 
more accurately have been classified as having a sentence 
of ten days or less and were therefore technically 
ineligible for the program. The explanation for this 
Misctassification probably lies in the fact that the 
original cut-off point for elegibility was a sentence of 
at least five days. After the program was in operation 
for a short time however, it was discovered that in terms 
of the length of time required to actually get a person 
through the previously mentioned red tape and involved in 


the program, a sentence of ten days was a more practical 
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cut-off point. Therefore, while the "official" policy 
was not to admit inmates with sentences of 5 days or less, 
in actuality people with sentences of ten days or less 
were not admitted. It is possible that these people 
actually did choose not to participate, but probably only 
after it was explained to them that with their time 
already served, plus their remission time, it would be 
much quicker and easier for them to simply serve their 
remaining time. For the purposes of this analysis these 
seventeen people would more correctly be categorized as 
having been rejected due to the technical limitations of 
the institutional program. 

Three other people who chose not to participate 
probably did so because of multiple fines. Because a 
fine must be paid for each offence, whereas the time 
given in default of each fine is served concurrently 
(i.e., only the longest sentence minus the remission time 
is actually served), it was to these peoples' advantage 
to serve their time rather than to attempt to work off a 
number of fines. 

The amount of the fine probably discouraged several 
other people from participating in the A.F.O.P. Of the 
thirty-six people who chose not to participate nine had 
fines of $300 or more (2 had fines of $1,000 or more). 

At the rate of $3.00 per hour it could take several 


months to work these fines off, working on a part time basis. 
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Another thing which became apparent when examining 
the amount of fine and length of sentence of the people 
who chose not to participate was that there was consider- 
able disparity in the length of sentence given as an 
alternative to paying fines. For example, while one 
person was given a 60 day sentence as an alternative to 
a $100 fine, another had a sentence of 14 days as an 
alternative to a $325 fine. In view of this type of 
discrepancy it became apparent that depending upon the 
length of sentence, relative to the amount of fine given, 
the A.F.O.P. is not necessarily the most favorable option 
available to the inmate. 

In view of the preceeding information, the choice 
not to participate becomes more understandable. For some 
people, i.e., those who have multiple fines or those who 
have large fines and short sentences, the A.F.O.P. is 
quite simply not their most favourable alternative. 
Others who chose not to participate were technically 
ineligible because of short sentences. Finally there 
was a small group of eight to ten inmates whose reason 
for choosing not to participate was not readily apparent. 
Perhaps these people simply wanted to serve their time 
and get it over with rather than going through any further 
processing. Perhaps they were simply looking for free 
room and board. Whatever their reasons may have been, 


the people who chose not to participate for no apparent 
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reason represent a very small proportion of the total 


population of 438 default inmates. 
The Discretionary Reasons for Rejection. 


In the initial classification of the official reasons 
for rejection, two were considered to be discretionary 
reasons. The two discretionary reasons were: "judged 
unsuitable" and "enrolled in alternative F.S.C.I. program- 
ming". However, after further investigation of the 
alternative programming, it is doubtful that the latter 
of the two could actually be considered a discretionary 
reason; that is,a reason in which a judgement was made 
with regard to the person's suitability for the A.F.O.P. 
The alternative programs were not something which were 
imposed upon the inmate because it was thought that he 
was unsuitable for the A.F.O.P. Rather, it was more 
often the case that when made aware of the alternatives 
available, the inmate chose an alternative over the 
A.F.O.P. The alternative programming most frequently 
chosen was a native alcohol treatment program known as 
"Poundmaker's Lodge" and "X-mas pre-release to expiry, ~ 
which simply meant that 15 inmates whose sentences ran 
over the Christmas period were given an outright release. 
Because these alternatives were chosen by the inmates, 
this category of rejections would more appropriately be 


classified with inmates' choice of an alternative rather 
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than as a discretionary reason for rejection. 

This means that only those people who were rejected 
because they were "judged unsuitable",or 8.4% of the 
default population, were rejected because of discretionary 
reasons. An examination of the group who were judged 


unsuitable will follow. 
Discretionary Exclusions. 


Through our examination of the institutional selection 
process we have discovered that the high rate of attrition 
among prospective A.F.O.P. candidates is due largely to 
institutional regulations or the inmates' choice of an 
alternative route. In fact, these two categories of 
official reasons for rejection accounted for 84.3% of the 
rejections from the A.F.O.P. The remaining 15.7% of the 
rejections were for discretionary reasons (11.6%), or for 
reasons that were unknown or unclear (4.1%). 

We are therefore justified at this point in saying 
that our sixth hypothesis has been verified. That is, 
the major part of the institutional selection process is 
based upon technical or policy decisions and that the 37 
people who were selected out for discretionary reasons 
represent a relatively minor proportion of the 318 fine 
defaulters who were not admitted into the program. 

Despite the fact that discretionary selection represented 


only a minor part of the entire selection process, the basis 
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of that discretionary decision making is at this point 

unknown. The question remains. on what See were some 
inmates deemed to be unsuitable for participation while 
others were selected into the program? 

In an attempt to address this issue, comparisons 
were made between those who were "judged unsuitable" and 
those who were selected into and actually participated 
in the fines option program. Table 4.2 illustrates the 
Similarities and differences between these two groups 
on the basis of a number of legalistic and background 
characteristics. Statistically significant differences 
are noted. Chi square was the test of significance used. 

Of the variables examined only two were found to be 
Siatictically Ssigniricant at the-.05Ulevel. (Both of 
these variables were related to the use of alcohol. 
Those judged unsuitable were significantly more likely 
to be alcoholics and were also significantly more likely 
to have been charged with an alcohol related offence than 
were those who had been accepted into the program. 

Also of interest was the fact that most people in 
both. groups had records. of previous offences. While.the 
unsuitables were about 10% more likely to have a record 
this difference was not statistically significant. Looking 
at previous recors strictly in terms of violent crimes 
or crimes against the person, the unsuitables were again 


more likely to have committed this type of crime (see 
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TABLE 4.2 


Comparison of "Unsuitable" and "Participants" 


mean age 


oo 


Edmonton area residents 


oe 


Caucasian 


foe) 


Single 

mean fine (dollars) 

mean default time (days) 

% One offence 

% Previous offence history 


% Previous record of crime 
against the person 


Mean years education 
$ Currently employed 
% Labourers 


Se ALCONOLICS 


% Alcoholic related charges 
(L.C.A. and Impaired driving) 


* 
Srageticane at .05 Level. 
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Table 4.2). While this difference came very close to being 
Significant, again statistical significance was not achieved. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the only cases of 
what might be considered the more serious types of violent 
crimes (i.e., manslaughter, 1 case; rape, 2 cases; 
wounding, 1 case) were found among those who were judged 
unsuitable. Therefore, while there were indications that 
the unsuitable were more criminogenic, especially with 
regards to crimes of violence, we have no evidence that 
these differences were not due to chance. 

While there were some differences between the two 
groups on the other variables examined, none of these 
differences proved to be statistically significant. 

It appears, therefore, that the major distinguishing 
factor between those who were judged unsuitable and those 
who were accepted into the program was their use of 
alcohol. The selection staff was apparently reluctant 
to refer people with drinking problems to a community 
service agency. Evidence of a serious violent criminal 
history also seemed to result in exclusion from the 


program. 


Conclusion. 


It would have been interesting to have been able to 


take the criteria that were used in the discretionary 


selection process of the institutional program (i.e. alcohol 
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use, and history of violent crimes) and examine their 
effect, if any, upon completion rates of the voluntary 
participants. Unfortunately, however, the data kept on 
the voluntary program participants did not include either 
of these variables. Within the institutional program 
itself there was too little variation on the outcome 
variable for such an analysis to be meaningful. That is, 
regardless of background variables, including offence 
histories and alcoholism, successful completion was 
uniformly high among institutional participants. »© (Of the 
120 participants there were only 8 cancellations or 
failures). Those alcoholics and violent offenders who 
for some reason were not judged unsuitable were as 
successful in their rates of completion as were most 


institutional participants. 


Therefore, while we have observed that the unsuitables 


were differentiated from the participants in their rate 

of alcoholism, we have no evidence that alcoholics were 
any less likely to be successful program completers. In 
fact, in the voluntary program where alcohol related 
offences were less than half the proportion of similar 
offences among institutional participants, the rate of 
successful completion was significantly lower. It appears 
that alcoholism in and of itself is not a barrier to 


successful completion of the program. 
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To briefly summarize, then, we have found that the 
institutional selection process involves very little 
discretionary selection. What discretionary selection 
there was seemed to differentiate between those suitable 
and those unsuitable mainly on the basis of alcohol use 
and to a lesser extent on a history of violent crimes. 
These variables, however, did not appear to affect the 
outcome of those involved in the A.F.O.P., as outcome 
among institutional defaulters was uniformly high. 

There appears to be very little evidence to support 
the notion that the institutional selection process was 
responsible for the high rate of institutional success 
in the fine option program. It is possible that those 
people who were more likely to fail were inadvertantly 
selected out for technical reasons or perhaps selected 
themselves out by choosing an alternative route. Because 
they did not participate, however, we have no way of know- 
ing what effect their participation may have had on 
institutional completion rates. 

In a final effort to discover why the institutional 
participants were significantly more likely to become 
successful completers than were their voluntary counter- 
parts the question was posed to two of the front line 
A.F.O.P. staff. Their answer was immediate, plausible, 


and went something like this: The institutional partici- 
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pants "knew" that if they weren't successful in the program 
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they would go back to jail. Their perceptions in this 
regard were probably quite accurate. Before inmates 
were released into the A.F.O.P., which would be considered 
by the institution to be the same as other community 
release programs, a number of checks would be made to 
ensure that the address given, telephone number, place 
of employment, etc were accurate and that contact with 
the inmate could be maintained. Those whose addresses 
didn't check out, had no permanent address, appeared to 
have no stable family or employment ties, or who lived 
outside the Edmonton area were required to reside at the 
Belmont Community Correction Center while involved in 
the program. Their participation, therefore, closely 
resembled that of a work release program, the difference 
being that their final release was contingent upon the 
number of hours of community service completed rather than 
the completion of a mandatory sentence. Failure to show 
up or complete the assignment was therefore considered 
as being A.W.O.L. from a community release program which 
was treated more seriously than was the failure of the 
voluntary client who had never been arrested. (The arrest 
rate for fine defaulters in general was 43%. All institu- 
tional cancellations were returned to jail.) 

The explanation offered by the A.F.O.P. front-line 


staff for the success differential then, was essentially 


53% 


that institutional participants were more closely supervised 
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in a residential situation unless it could be established 
that the inmate was a stable resident who could be easily 
contacted if any problems arose with his participation 
in the program. The inmate had not only briefly exper- 
ienced the alternative of incarceration but also realized 
that failure in the A.F.O.P. would almost certainly result 
ny amceturnato yap? 

In view of the fact that we failed to account for 
the success difference through the institutional selection 


process, the explanation offered by the A.F.O.P. staff 


does seem plausible. In the previous chapter we discovered 


that the best predictor of a successful outcome in the 
A.F.O.P. was the route of entry into the program. That 
is, success was best predicted by knowing whether the 
individual was involved in the voluntary or the institu- 
tional phase of the program. It now appears as though 
the difference in success rates was not due so much to 
the extensive selection process, (at least not in the 
sense of accurate outcome prediction) but was rather more 
likely due to inherent differences in the administration 
and supervision of the institutional program. 

This explanation also gains credibility in view of 
other studies which have dealt with the impact of 
differential supervision. Warren (1966), for example, 


examines the effectiveness of intensive supervision in 
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the California Youth Athority's Community Treatment Project. 
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While the experimentals were found to have higher rates 
of success it was difficult to determine whether the 
differences were due to the effects of intensive super- 
vision or of different policies for experimental and 
control subjects. The experimentals were apparently 
allowed a larger number of violations before being given 
an unfavorable discharge or revocation from parole. They 
were also given more suspensions for technical violations 
and then reinstated into the program. According to 
Lipton's (1975: 35) summary and discussion of the program: 

Parole officers handling experimental cases 

appear to have used suspension as a method for 

controlling behaviour. Control parole officers, 

on the other hand, appear to have used suspension 

an an initial step to revocation. 

The threat of being revoked apparently had an effect 
on the success of experimental subjects. A similar type 
of effect can be noted in the A.F.O.P. where the more 


immediate threat of incarceration appears to have affected 


the successful completion rates of institutional participants. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
Summary, Implications and Conclusion. 


To briefly summarize the results of the A.F.O.P. 
research, let us review the six hypotheses which were 


presented and examine the findings. 
Hypothesis l. 


Those who participate in the program are in the vast 
majority Edmonton residents, indicating that the program 
in its initial stages is inconvenient and therefore 
inadequate for outside residents. 

For the voluntary program this proved to be overwhelm- 
ingly true. Of the one-hundred and twenty-five voluntary 
participants all but one listed an Edmonton or Edmonton 
area address. In the institutional program, arrested fine 
defaulters were split 43% to 57% between Edmonton and other 
addresses, respectively. Whether or not the preponderance 
of Edmonton residents in the voluntary program indicates 
that the program is inconvenient and therefore inadequate 
for outside residents is of course open to debate. However, 
Since all of the community service placements are in 
Edmonton, and since the non-resident voluntary response was 
practically non-existent, it can be said that the A.F.O.P. 
is definitely not facilitating the voluntary participation 


of these people. 
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Hypothesis 2. 


The institutional approach to the fine option program 
is the more efficient means of getting fine defaulters 
involved in the A.F.O.P. 

Defining program efficiency in terms of involving 
potential clients in the program, neither phase of the 
program was found to be particularly efficient. In the 
voluntary program the lack of efficiency appeared to result 
Simply from non-response to the letter of invitation. 

In the institutional program potential clients did not 
become involved because of a low rate of arrest for 
defaulters on whom warrants had been issued and a rigorous 
selection process which occurred after arrests had taken 
place. 

Including fines which were cleared through cash pay- 
ment as well as through program participation, it was found 
that it was the voluntary program which was the more 
efficient program. Although as already mentioned neither 


program functioned at a particularly high level of efficiency. 


Hypothesis 3. 


Completion rates for those who become involved in the 
TeesO.P. will be high and will) not differ significantly 
between those who enter the program through the institutional 


or voluntary phases. 
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This was found not to be the case. While the over-all 
completion rates for fine option participants were high, 
there was a statistically significant difference between 
completion rates in the institutional and voluntary 
programs. The higher completion rates of the institutional 
program did not appear to result from the institutional 
selection process, as successful completion was uniformly 
high across background variables examined. The difference, 
it would appear, is more likely the result of inherent 
differences in the administration and supervision of the 


institutional program. 
Hypothesis 4. 


Successful outcome in the A.F.O.P. is positively 
related to increasing age, increasing stability of employ- 
ment, increasing education, decreasing seriousness of 
offence and decreasing of fine. 

Since only one of the predicted relationships was 
found to exist in the direction predicted, this hypothesis 
would also have to be rejected. Decreasing amount of 
fine was found to be positively related to successful 
completion of the program. Relationships were found on 
the age and employment variables but not in the predicted 
directions. The youngest and the oldest age categories 
were found to be the most successful completers, while the 


unemployed were significantly more likely to be successful 
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than were employed participants. No relationships were 

found on the education and offence type variables. It 

Should be noted that the above analysis deals only with 
voluntary participants. Among the institutional participants 
success was so uniformly high that relationships between 
Outcome and background variables were precluded by the 


near homogeneity of the outcome variable. 


Hypothesis 5. 


Profiles of participants in the voluntary programs 
will more closely resemble that of the successful completer. 
The fifth hypothesis would also have to be rejected. 
Not only was there no clear profile which emerged to 
identify successful completers, but it was also found 
that the institutional participants were more likely to 


be successful in the program. 
Hypothesis 6. 


The selection process of the institutional program 
is based mainly upon technical or policy considerations. 
Discretionary decision making aimed at predicting success- 
ful outcome accounts for a relatively minor part of the 
selection process. 

This was found to be true. More than half of the 
institutional rejections were for technical or policy 


reasons while less than ten percent were for discretionary 
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reasons. The remaining rejections, or more accurately 
non-participants, were because of the inmate's choice of 


an alternative to the fine option program. 
Implications of the A.F.O.P. Research. 


Some of the findings of the A.F.O.P. research were 
periferal to the hypotheses which were examined. One such 
discovery was the residential nature of the institutional 
program. During the initial investigations and mapping 
out of the program no one mentioned the fact that many, 
(and it is unfortunate that we are unable to say how many) 
of the institutional participants resided at the Belmont 
Community Correction Center while involved in the program. 
This was not in fact discovered until much of the analysis 
was completed and questions were posed with regard to the 
differences in completion rates. 

The fact that the fine option program evolved into a 
residential program in the institutional setting raises 
a number of questions about the future directions of the 
program. To begin with one wonders how appropriate it is 
to add a residential component to a program which was 
designed specifically to divert minor offenders from an 
institutional situation. Secondly, questions of program 
costs must be raised. While the information necessary 
to do a cost-benefit analysis was not made available to 


the author, one must surely concede that the institutional 
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phase is more costly than is the voluntary phase of the 
program. In the institutional program are the added costs 
of issuing and serving the arrest warrant, institutional 
cost of incarceration and classification, cost of a 
transfer to Belmont and residential costs for those who 
stay there while involved in the program. These costs are 
all in addition to the costs of staffing and administering 
the A.F.O.P. which would be constant for both phases of 
the program. 

In view of these additional costs the financial 
benefits of the institutional program over standard 
incarceration becomes questionable. While it might be argued 
that the institutional fine option program is at least 
less punative than incarceration, this could also be 
challenged in view of the residential requirement placed 
upon some participants.’ “It is’ at “least theoretically 
possible that someone residing in Belmont and working off 
his fine could have his freedom restricted for a longer 
period of time than if he had chosen simply to serve his 
default time. In such a case the A.F.O.P. would also be 
more punative. 

These observations are interesting because similar 
findings have been reported in another examination of 
diversion programs. Lerman (1975), in what amounts to a 
major attack of the California Youth Authority's 


Community Treatment Project (C.T.P.) and the California 
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Probation Subsidy Program, presents a strong argument 
illustrating that these two major diversion programs not 
only fell short of their goals but lost sight of their 
objectives along the way. The C.T.P. which was intended 
to be less punative and less costly than standard incar- 
ceration evolved into a program which was not only more 
expensive but also in many ways more restrictive. The 
Probation Subsidy Program which was meant to divert 
offenders from state institutions into more localized 
probation programs, not only resulted in more people being 
placed on probation for more minor offences, but also 
resulted in people being detained in state institutions 
for longer periods of time. The point to be made is that 
even the best intentioned diversion programs can evolve 
into programs as problematic and bureaucratic as those 
organizations they are meant to replace. 

Blumberg (1967) in an examination of the court system 
illustrates how a bureaucracy can become self-serving and 
replace the original organizational goals with its own 
bureaucratic goals. In his example the goal of efficiency 
replaces the original goal of due process. In the A.F.O.P. 
adherence to regulation appears to have encroached on the 
goal of large scale participation. 

This is not to suggest that the institutional program 
serves no function or that it should be eliminated. It 
does provide some fine defaulters with a more productive 


means of satisfying their fines and in some cases ina 
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quicker and less restrictive way than if the program were 


not being made available after arrest. 

What is being suggested, however, is that in terms of 
improving the program attention should be focused upon 
the voluntary program where costs are less, where there 
is less bureaucracy and regulation restricting admission 
and where the objectives of a diversion program, in the 
sense of minimizing contact with the justice system, are 


more closely realized. 
Improving the Voluntary Program. 


Two groups who were conspicuous by their absence 
from voluntary participation in the A.F.O.P. were 
non-residents and natives. Of 125 voluntary participants 
only one person was not a resident of the immediate 
Edmonton area. Equally as important, there were only 
eight native participants even when treaty Indians, non- 
treaty Indians and metis were included in this category. 
Non-residents and natives, meanwhile, comprised 57.3% and 
45.0% of the institutional default population, respectively. 

If the A.F.O.P. is to realize its objectives of 
reducing institutional populations and increasing voluntary 
participation, the involvement of these two non-partici- 
pating groups would seem to be an appropriate place to begin. 

One way in which non-resident participation might be 
enhanced would be to decentralize the program from its 


Edmonton base. If A.F.O.P. offices were made available 
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in the offenders' places of residence, or if community 
“service jobs were at least made available in these 
communities, then perhaps a larger proportion of the non- 
resident population could be attracted to the voluntary 
program. Not only would this provide smaller communities 
with their share of voluntary community labour and provide 
the opportunity for more localized and closer supervision, 
but it would also make the program more convenient for 
non-resident fine defaulters. 

This decentralizing policy might also be used to 
encourage greater native involvement in the program. Ten 
percent of the institutional default population listed 
an Alberta reserve as their home address. Working through 
native band councils the A.F.O.P. might therefore provide 
a source of labour for the reserves as well as providing 
a productive means of keeping natives out of jail for 
minor offences. 

The effects of decentralizing the program would only 
be known after it was attempted and evaluated. Over and 
above, or despite, the effects that such a policy might have 
on rates of incarceration, being made aware of and involved 


in community services ventures could be a benefit in and 
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of itself. As Nettler (1974:252) states: "Whatever destroys 


community fosters an increase in predatory crime." If the 
A.F.O.P. can foster a sense of community by involving 


fine defaulters in their community, a benefit, however hard 
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to measure, will have been achieved. 


Implications for the Policy of "Time to Pay". 


The fact that during the period under study over 
four thousand people allowed their time to pay 
limit imposed by the court to expire without satisfying 
their fine indicates that this policy should perhaps be 
re-examined. The fact that almost twenty-five percent 
of the letters of invitation sent out by the A.F.O.P. were 
returned because of incorrect addresses would seem to 
indicate that some people may have had no intention of 
paying their fine when giving their address to the clerk 
of the court. It is of course possible that the incorrect 
addresses were legitimate in that these people may have 
moved before their time to pay expired, though it does 
seem that the proportion of people moving without leaving 
a forwarding address is rather high. Even giving these 
people the benefit of the doubt, the large number of 
incorrect addresses indicates that giving time to pay 
erducthen sactemnting, contact by mail. 1s vansinet ficient 
as well as an ineffective means of collecting fines. 

It has become apparent that neither the police force 
nor the institution has the capacity to handle these 
four thousand plus fine defaulters. While this was 
supposedly the function of the A.F.O.P., the response rate 


including both participants and people paying fines was 
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somewhere in the area of twenty-five percent. The arrest 
rate for the remaining non-responses was low, thereby 
creating a situation where the courts and their sentences 
are made to appear ineffectual and disrespect for the law 
is encouraged. To be effective the judicial system must 
be able to carry out the sentences which it imposes. 

An alternative to the system of waiting for the time 
to pay to expire and then sending out a letter of invita- 
tion might be an approach of earlier intervention. Rather 
than simply giving people unable to pay their fines a time 
extension, they could be referred directly from the court 
to the A.FlO.PS If it was a simple matter of waiting for 
a paycheck to arrive, arrangements for additional time 
could be made through the A.F.O.P. (preferably after checks 
were made to ensure that information such as address, 
place of employment, telephone numbers, etc. were accurate) 
This would decrease the likelihood of people failing to 
fulfill their commitment by increasing their perceived 
likelihood of punishment. 

This approach would also ensure that all the options 
were known and understood by potential clients. The 
institutional staff reported that when questioned about 
why they had not entered the program voluntarily, many 
institutional participants responded that they didn't 
know about the program. Considering the number of incorrec 


addresses and the possibility that many people may have 
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thought the letter of invitation was simply a reminder 
of their fine and therefore did not read it carefully, 
ignorance of the program is a believable excuse, an 
excuse which could be eliminated if the program were 
explained in person at the time the fine was imposed. 

of ethere*werefno findication that *paymenteof the fine 
could be immediately forthcoming (i.e., the person was 
unemployed, had no permanent address, etc) the choice of 
incarceration or the fine option program could then be 
offered with the decision to be made and to take effect 
immediately. Placed in the situation of having to make 
definite arrangements to pay the fine, participation in 
the fine option program, or go to jail, it seems likely 
that participation in the A.F.O.P. would increase. Since 
we have already determined, both from our own data and 
other studies of fine option programs, that once involved 
in the program completion rates are generally high, this 
policy of earlier intervention by the A.F.O.P. could lead 
to a substantial increase in the number of fines which 
were satisfied through the program. 

While we have no way of knowing what effect this more 
coerced form of participation would have on completion 
rates, indications from the institutional program where 


participation is even more coerced, are that completion 


rates would remain high. 
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The actual effects of such an alteration could only 
be known if it was implemented and carefully evaluated. 
There are undoubtedly a number of alternative alterations 
which could be made. Whatever approach is taken however, 
it is apparent that the system of time to pay is being 
abused and that some sort of change is necessary not only 
to increase participation in the A.F.O.P., but to ensure 
that the judicial system has the means to enforce the 


sanctions imposed by its courts. 
Implications for Sentencing. 


While a lengthy discussion of the equality of sentencing 
is beyond the scope of the present thesis, there was one 
related issue which became apparent during the course of 
the A.F.O.P. research. This issue involves the incarcera- 
tion time given in the event that the fine is not paid. 

It was discovered in the course of study that there 
was no standard method of determining the length of sentence 
to be served for non-payment of fines. While the general 
rule is, the greater the fine the longer the default 
sentence, even this did not always hold true. Numerous 
cases could be presented where people with larger fines 
had shorter sentences than people with smaller fines. 

This sort of discrepancy creates a number of problems 
for programs such as the A.F.O.P. As was discussed when 


examining the files of people choosing not to participate 
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people with large fines and short sentences are essentially 
being encouraged to accept incarceration over either 

paying the fine or attempting to work it off. This type 

ef sentencing isvactually'counter productive»torthe A:Fto.P. 
objectives of reducing institutional populations of minor 
offenders. 

A specific instance of this type of sentencing was 
observed when the sentence for having no auto insurance 
was increased to four hundred dollars. Judges seemed to 
respond by lowering the default sentence. Most people in 
the study convicted of this offence were given ten days 
in default of their four hundred dollar fine. A four 
hundred dollar fine for most other offenders generally 
drew a much larger default sentence. Whether judges felt 
that the fine was too large and therefore tried to be 
lenient in the time given cannot be determined from the 
information we have. What we do know however, is that 
when the fine is large and the sentence is short, the 
A.F.O.P. looses its attractiveness as an alternative to 
incarceration. 

Also, a program which purports to create greater 
equality in sentencing (by providing an alternative to 
incarceration for people with less ability to pay fines), 
is placed in an awkward position when people with identical 
fines have such radically different default sentences that 


the program is a reasonable alternative for one but not 
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for the other. Again numerous illustrative cases could be 
provided from the data gathered. 

It is apparent that if the Alberta Solicitor General 
is to pursue programs such as the A.F.O.P., where a fine 
is made the equivalent of a number of hours of community 
service, the length of default time must also be included 
in the formula if the program is to be consistent among 
individuals. It is therefore suggested that a monetary 
value be placed on a day of incarceration such that the 
length of the default sentence is determined by the size 
of the fine. For example, if it were decided that a day 
in jail was equivalent to paying a twenty dollar fine, a 
one hundred dollar fine would become a five day sentence 
just as a one thousand dollar fine would become a fifty 
day sentence. 

While this standardization of default time would not 
eliminate inequalities in sentencing (in that different 
judges could still give different sentences for similar 
offences or the same judge could still give different 
sentences to similar offenders) it would at least eliminate 
inequalities in the default time given for not paying fines. 
Such equality would thereby eliminate the situation where 
the A.F.O.P. was a more favorable option for one person 


than for another. 
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Conclusion. 


What has become most apparent during the course of 
this study is the need for some sort of diversion program 
to ensure that the sentences imposed by the Alberta judicial 
system are in fact carried out. The sheer number of fines 
which were defaulted in the period under study makes it 
obvious that neither the police force nor the penal 
institutions have the time nor the capacity to deal with 
the volume of fines defaulted. A judicial system which 
is incapable of having its mandate carried out leaves 
itself open to a number of potential problems. Not only 
could there be charges of selective enforcement from the 
minority who are incarcerated, but those whose sentences 
are not fulfilled could develop a false sense of immunity 
from, and disrespect for the law. 

What other studies of fine option programs have 
demonstrated, and with which the present study concurs, 
is that rates of successful completion for such programs 
are very high. What these other studies failed to men- 
tion, which was demonstrated in the present research, was 
that unless the rate of participation is also high, rates 
of completion can be very misleading. In thevAsE.0. Ps. Le 
was found that relative to the total number of fines that 
were defaulted, voluntary participants merely scratched 


the surface of the problem. 
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This should not, however, be viewed as a total 
condemnation of the program. It must be reiterated that 
the program under study was a pilot project. As such the 
program was able to demonstrate that community service 
jobs are a feasible alternative to incarceration for fine 
defaulters. Beyond demonstrating the program's feasibility 
it is hoped that the present research was able to provide 
some insight into future directions the program might take 
to ensure its viability. 

Most importantly, in this regard it is felt that the 
future evaluation of the program should focus its attention 
and energy on increasing participation in the voluntary 
PuasesCcetene program. [Lt is felt that-1t) 1s this level 
of the program which best achieves the objectives of 
diversion which were originally intended. To achieve these 
goals a number of suggestions have been made. One suggestion was 
to decentralize the program from its Edmonton base such 
that the voluntary participationof non-residents and natives 
could be better facilitated. It was found that while these 
two groups represented substantial proportions of the 
institutional default population their voluntary participa- 
tion was virtually non-existent. Secondly, a POMIGYsOL 
earlier intervention was suggested. Rather than waiting 
until the time to pay had expired, and then attempting 
contact by mail, it was felt that a presentation of the 


program at the time of sentencing would at least ensure 
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an awareness of the option and could increase participation. 
These of course are only suggestions and their 

effects could only be known after they were implemented 

and carefully evaluated. The need for such a diversion 

program has been demonstrated. Whatever future directions 

the program does take, and it is felt that some changes 

are necessary, these future efforts should be carefully 

scrutinized such that the good intentions of the Alberta 


Fine Option Program are more likely to be realized. 
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